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I. Introduction 



In the imaginations of those from other places. New York City often looms larger 
than life, the embodiment of both the best and the worst that the United States 
has to offer. It is ironic that this least typical of cities is frequently seen as the 
archetypical American city. The dynamism, vibrancy and resourcefulness of 
New Yorkers make the city a symbol of hope and opportunity to people from all 
over the globe. But the problems that beset many of its residents appear larger 
than life as well. The extremes of affluence and poverty, power and 
vulnerability, exist side by side in unsettling juxtaposition. 

And yet the measure of any society lies not only in the prospects for success that 
it can offer to some of its members, but also in its ability to extend them to even 
its most vulnerable ones. For New York City's human service providers, the 
challenges of helping the city's neediest residents are amplified by the sheer scale 
of the place, as well as by the enormous diversity of their needs. 

How best to address them? The voices of need are so clear, so many in number, 
and each so compelling, that together they can create an overwhelming 
cacophony that makes it difficult to determine priorities. Allocating resources 
among so many competing, legitimate needs is a combination of science and art, 
of impartial data and subjective interpretation. Fundamental to the exercise, 
however, is an understanding of the community and its needs — the "landscape" 
of human needs in New York City. That is the purpose of this report. 
Commissioned by the United Way of New York City and completed by Abt 
Associates, this report provides a broad overview of significant issues and trends 
affecting human services in New York City. It is written for decisionmakers, 
policymakers, service providers, financial supporters, and all those who take an 
interest in the human needs of New York City. 

We examine trends in demographics and economic well-being (income and 
poverty), the economy, education, health care, housing, crime and safety, and 
philanthropy. We provide an overview of the major trends and issues in selected 
aspects of each subject, with the aim of providing a basic understanding of the 
defining issues, so that this may inform decisions about strategic action. This 
report does not strictly define the need for services, but rather illuminates the changing 
social conditions from which the needs arise. For organizations that wish to have 
some measure of community impact, it is essential to understand the community 
and its needs. Thus, this report represents the first step — but only the first — in 
helping organizations determine their priorities. In the last chapter, a framework 
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is presented for how the information in this report can be used to make such 
determinations. 

The report is based on existing data. Most of the analysis is at the city and 
borough level. For those who seek more detail, the Appendices contain data at 
the community district level where relevant, as well as other supplementary 
data. Sometimes quantitative measures are either unavailable or inappropriate 
as a measure of the situation "on the ground." In these cases our analysis relies 
on anecdotal evidence where it is consistent and compelling. 

The report begins with overviews of demographic, income, and economic trends. 
These provide the backdrop for understanding the needs outlined in subsequent 
chapters. Each subsequent chapter contains the following components: 

Exposition of the major trends and issues; 

A summary of developments that are likely to shape trends in that subject 
area in the years to come (in a section entitled "Looking Ahead"); 

Queries that concerned organizations might ask themselves as they 
consider ways to help address human needs in that area (in a section 
entitled "What Can the Nonprofit Community Do?"). These are meant to 
suggest a framework for thinking about the issues, rather than a 
comprehensive tally of all initiatives that could or should be undertaken. 
Illustrative examples of activities are provided for each query. Some of 
them are continuations of what is already being done, while others are 
new ideas or approaches. 



The Social Temperature of New York City 

Before examining each subject area, it is helpful to first step back and gauge the 
city's overall "social temperature." How do New Yorkers perceive life in the 
city? The Social Indicators Survey conducted biennially by Columbia University 
School of Social Work provides a useful barometer of New Yorkers' quality of 
life in a number of domains. 1 The first two surveys were conducted in 1997 and 
1999; a third wave is expected to be completed in 2002. 2 



1 Meyers, M. and Teitler, J., Columbia University Social Indicators Center, New York City Social 
Indicators 1999: Pulling Ahead , Falling Behind , 2001 (www.siscenter.org). 

2 The survey was conducted by telephone with 1,373 households in 1997 and 1,501 households in 
1999. The surveys are not representative of those who lacked a phone continuously throughout the 
previous year, and thus under-represents groups such as the homeless and the extremely poor. 
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The survey provides compelling evidence that the quality of life in the city 
improved in many respects in the late 1990s. 3 Most significantly, fully 70 percent 
of New Yorkers rated the city as a good or very good place to live, up from only 
61 percent two years before. 

In these findings there is cause for both optimism and concern. By many 
measures, life improved on many fronts for many New Yorkers in the late 1990s. 
Compared to 1997, families were more likely to have attained at least moderate 
affluence, have significant financial assets, and access to loans from family or 
friends. Consider: 

❖ In 1999, more families had some financial assets and at least moderate 
affluence than in 1997. For example, 39 percent had at least $25,000 in 
liquid assets, compared to only 31 percent in 1997. Almost half had at 
least $10,000 in assets in 1999, up from 39 percent in 1997. Thirty-four 
percent were moderately affluent (incomes four times greater than the 
federal poverty level), compared to only 28 percent before. 

❖ Substantially more families felt they would be able to borrow money 
from family and friends, suggesting that economic improvement was 
relatively widespread. In 1999, 69 percent felt they could borrow at least 
$1,000 from family or friends, up from only 57 percent before. 

More families considered their neighborhoods to be good and safe, fewer were 
victims of crime, and more were satisfied with the public schools. For example: 

❖ In 1999, 71 percent of respondents rated their neighborhood as good or 
very good, and 79 percent felt it was safe or very safe (in 1997, these 
figures had been 66 percent and 74 percent respectively). 

❖ Only 6 percent had had family members burgled or robbed in the 
previous year in 1999, down from 10 percent in 1997. 

❖ In 1999, 61 percent of respondents said their public schools were good or 
very good, up from 52 percent in 1997. 

Yet progress was not universal. There is still a significant group on the lowest 
rungs of the economic ladder for which life remains difficult. 



3 In this section we report only trends that are statistically significant. Where the magnitude of 
change is small over time, and the change is not statistically significant, we conclude that there has 
been essentially no change in that factor. 
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❖ The proportion of families living near the poverty level (incomes below 
150 percent of the federal poverty level) was essentially unchanged, in the 
range of 38-39 percent. 

❖ The proportion of families with no financial assets remained essentially 
unchanged, in the range of 26-28 percent. 

❖ Nearly one-quarter of families with below-median incomes lived in poor 
quality housing both years. 

❖ And in some respects the situation worsened. Most notably, significantly 
fewer families had health insurance — 65 percent in 1999, down from 77 
percent two years before. 

We cannot know from simple comparisons over time whether those who were 
doing poorly in 1999 are the same group that was doing poorly in 1997, or 
whether there has been turnover in the ranks of the city's most vulnerable 
residents. For example, it may be that those who did well enough to move out of 
poverty were replaced by an influx of others into the city that took their place in 
the economic distribution. The dynamics of change have important implications 
for social service providers, which unfortunately the available data do little to 
illuminate. However, the persistence of significant numbers of New Yorkers 
who are not doing well is by itself a reason for concern, regardless of its 
underlying cause. And, of course. New Yorkers' sense of well-being changed 
dramatically in the autumn of 2001. 

New York City in a Time of Uncertainty 

This report was written on the cusp of two events that affect New York City's 
human needs landscape: the September 11 th attacks on the World Trade Center, 
and an economic downturn that followed nearly a decade of prosperity. The 
effects of September 11 th on New York City's human service needs are the subject 
of a separate, companion report. Beyond Ground Zero: Challenges and Implications 
for Human Services in New York City Post September 11. 

This report was written before the full impact of September 11 th or the economic 
downturn was known. This has two important implications for the 
interpretation of its findings. First, because of reporting lags, much of the data in 
this report reflects a time of economic expansion — one of the nation's longest. 
The boom years of the middle and late 1990s brought prosperity to many people, 
including some of the city's most vulnerable residents. Thus, the human needs 
that do emerge from the data of this period are all the more compelling because 
they reflect a period of relative prosperity. Just as demand for services was 
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expected to increase because of the downturn, an impending municipal fiscal 
crisis, the worst in years, presented grave implications for the level of funding 
available for human services. 

Second, we can only speculate about what will be the enduring effects of these 
events. As this report was being written, the city — government agencies, 
nonprofit service agencies, philanthropic organizations, businesses, and the 
general public — was consumed with handling the impacts of September 11 th . 
Few were able to pause to reflect upon the long-term implications of this disaster 
for the city. Likewise, the signs of an economic downturn were there, but experts 
were divided about its likely duration or severity. It was yet unclear whether the 
tremendous outpouring of charitable giving to New York City for disaster relief 
would reduce giving later in the year and for other purposes; whether New 
Yorkers' renewed sense of community and civic pride would endure; whether 
the ominous rumblings of economic decline would pass quickly over the horizon 
or their echoes linger over the city for an extended time. 

But the fundamental messages of this report remain timely despite the 
uncertainties of the period in which it was written. The human needs that were 
apparent even in times of prosperity probably represent the lower bound of what 
can be expected if economic conditions continue the decline that began in the 
spring of 2001. They are a compelling reminder that continual vigilance and 
effort are required to extend the promise of opportunity to all New Yorkers. 

This report also is a reminder that even as the tragic events of September 11 th 
continue to reverberate through almost every facet of the city's human needs, 
consuming much of its energy, the human needs that existed in the city before 
the attacks endure, and should not be eclipsed. Those needs are no less 
important today than they were on September 10 th . 

As the first step to examining specific areas of human needs, we turn our 
attention to the demographic profile of the city's residents. Before asking how 
New Yorkers are doing, let us first ask who they are. 
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II. Who Are New Yorkers? 



Introduction 



Although the United States has been called a melting pot, the example of New 
York City suggests that it is more accurately compared to a mosaic. The city's 
population is a microcosm of the country's — indeed, the world's — population. 
An understanding of the people of New York City is the foundation for 
understanding their needs. In this chapter we examine the demographic profile 
of the city's residents, as well as its social service implications. 

We rely primarily on Census data in this analysis because it provides the most 
recent comprehensive tally of New Yorkers. More than any other source, it 
provides recent data that are comparable across populations, time periods and 
characteristics . 1 

How can these data help inform decisions about programs and resource 
allocation? Three ways of looking at the data can be useful: 

❖ The absolute size of a particular population group (for example, 

preschoolers, Hispanics, or some other group) is important for what it 
implies about the volume of geographically-based services needed. Great 



1 All Census data are prone to undercounting error, although the magnitude of the undercount is 
lower with the 2000 Census than it has ever been. The Census is most likely to undercount 
populations that are either hard to locate, such as the homeless, or that would be reluctant to 
divulge personal information to the government, such as undocumented immigrants. According 
to the Census Bureau's Accuracy and Coverage Evaluation Survey, which is conducted after each 
decennial census, in 1990 the undercount was estimated to be 2.3 percent of New York City 
residents. The undercount in the 2000 Census was estimated to have dropped to 1.7 percent, or 

140.000 persons, largely because of better address information and better outreach by census 
workers. The City of New York worked directly with the Census Bureau to provide an additional 

370.000 addresses that were not originally on the Census lists to insure that more households were 
counted. Census 2000 data are thus less prone to undercounting than ever before. This also means 
that to some (small) degree, increases in population may be due to better coverage rather than to 
real growth. A second Census-data issue, described in more detail in the relevant section of this 
chapter, is that race and ethnicity were measured differently in 2000 than in other census years. 
New categories were added that allow for a more precise ethnic and racial portrait of Hispanics 
and multiracial individuals. This added detail results in less comparability with data from 
previous years. We have used data that are adjusted to correct for this, but it is important to 
recognize that comparisons of data from 1990 and 2000 are useful for what they say about major 
trends rather than minor differences. 
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numbers of preschoolers in one area, for example, suggests a high need 
for day care services there. 

❖ The population density of a particular group (for example, parts of the 
city may have unusually high concentrations of Asians, teens or some 
other group) is important because of its implication for the relative 
distribution of resources across population groups. For example, if at-risk 
teens make up a large share of an area's population but receive a small 
share of its social services, this would suggest a possible disconnect 
between need and resource availability. Population density also has 
implications for the cultural dimensions of outreach and service delivery. 
For example, social service agencies in areas with high concentrations of a 
particular ethnic group should obviously tailor their outreach and 
services to that population. 

❖ Rates of change in certain populations are important because they may 
imply something significant about how shifting population patterns may 
affect social service needs. If a population group is growing rapidly, it 
should prompt a reconsideration of resource allocation: might this group 
merit greater attention than before? 

In this chapter we focus first on New York City's total population size and 
growth. We then examine population trends by race, immigration, age, and 
family composition. Following each topical discussion is a summary of its 
implications for social service delivery. 

Population Size 

New York City is the largest city in the nation, and is growing at nearly 
twice the rate of New York State. 

In 2000, New York City had a population of 8.1 million people, making it the 
largest city in the nation. The next largest city in the United States, Los Angeles, 
is less than half the size of New York City. If New York City's five boroughs 
were counted as separate cities, four of them would rank among the ten largest 
cities in the United States. Brooklyn (2.4 million) would be ranked fourth. 
Queens (2.2 million) fifth, Manhattan seventh (1.5 million), and the Bronx (1.3 
million) ninth. 

The city is growing less quickly than the nation overall but more quickly than the 
state. Population in the U.S. grew by 13 percent between 1990 and 2000. New 
York City's growth, at 9 percent, did not match the explosive growth of cities in 
the South and West such as San Antonio (22 percent), Houston (20 percent) or 
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Denver (19 percent). But it did grow at a significantly higher rate than New York 
state, which grew by less than 6 percent. New York City's dominance of the state 
population thus increased slightly, from 41 percent of the state's population in 
1990 to 42 percent in 2000. 

Within the city, the highest rates of growth were posted in Staten Island (17 
percent). Queens (14 percent), and the Bronx (11 percent). Manhattan grew by 
only 3 percent. There were pockets of high growth within each of the boroughs. 
Community districts posting growth rates of 20 percent or more over the past 
decade were: 

❖ Manhattan: Financial District; 

❖ Queens: Jackson Heights, Ozone Park/Woodhaven and 
Elmhurst/ Corona; 

❖ Staten Island: Tottenville/ Great Kills; 

❖ Bronx: Morrisania/Crotona; and 

❖ Brooklyn: Flatlands/Canarsie. 

The only community districts that lost population were Brooklyn's South Crown 
Heights /Prospect Crown Heights, and Manhattan's Upper West Side and 
Greenwich Village/Soho. In these areas, population declined between one and 
six percent (see Appendix). 

Racial and Ethnic Diversity 

In this section we focus on racial and ethnic trends for people of color. First we 
examine the trends, 2 then highlight the major social service implications. 

In New York City, “minorities” are significantly in the majority — and the 
city’s racial diversity is increasing. 

Racial and ethnic diversity has historically been a hallmark of New York City, 
giving rise to both the city's most difficult challenges as well as its most 
invigorating strengths. This is no less true today than ever. No one racial or 
ethnic group dominates the city — an extraordinary phenomenon, especially in 
comparison to the rest of the United States. Most New Yorkers — two out of 



2 This analysis is based on 1990 Sample data (Summary Tape File 3) compared to 2000 'TOO 
Percent" data (Summary Tape File 1). 
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three people — are people of color. In New York City, Whites 3 are the largest 
racial group but they comprise only 35 percent of the population, compared to 69 
percent for the United States overall (Exhibit 1). In fact. Whites were the only 
racial group to lose population during the 1990s. New York's largest non-White 
populations are Hispanics and Blacks, which each comprise roughly one-quarter 
of the city's population. Hispanics comprise 27 percent of the population of the 
city, compared to less than 13 percent nationally. The share of Blacks and Asians 
in New York City (25 percent and 10 percent, respectively) is double their share 
of the nation's population. 



Exhibit 1 : Population by Race and Hispanic Origin 
New York City and the United States: 2000 




United States 

Source: 2000 Census 



New York City 



Racial diversity has increased substantially. New York City has relatively many 
more people of color today than it did ten years ago (Exhibit 2). In 1990, 57 
percent of New Yorkers were people of color. By 2000, the share had grown to 65 
percent. 



3 Throughout this chapter, to avoid cumbersome language we refer to Hispanics as a separate 
population group (spanning all races). We use the terms "Whites" and "Blacks" to refer to non- 
Hispanic members of those races. However, our count of Asians does include (the relatively few) 
Hispanic Asians. 
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Exhibit 2: Population Growth Among Racial and Ethnic 
Groups, 1990-2000 



w 

c 

o 




Whites Blacks Hispanics Asians 

(non-His panics) 



Source: 1990 and 2000 Census 



Racial diversity characterizes most of the city’s boroughs, but in slightly 
different ways. 

One aspect of diversity is shown by the share of the population composed of 
people of color (that is, non-Whites). By this measure the most diverse boroughs 
are the Bronx, Queens and Brooklyn, where Whites make up 35 percent or less of 
the population. In Manhattan, nearly half the population is White. Staten Island, 
the smallest borough, is the "most White" borough by far, with 71 percent of the 
population being White (see Appendix). 

Another aspect of diversity is the mix of races. By this measure. Queens is the 
most diverse borough, with substantial representation by every racial group 
(Exhibit 3). Brooklyn also has a diverse mix of mostly Blacks, Whites and 
Hispanics. In comparison, the Bronx is more heavily Hispanic and Black. 
Manhattan is composed mostly of Whites and Hispanics. And Staten Island, as 
we have seen, is predominantly White. 
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Exhibit 3: Population by Race and Hispanic Origin 
by Borough, 2000 

Bronx Brooklyn Manhattan 




Source: 2000 Census Q White □ Black □ Aslan □ Multi-racial □ Hispanic □ Other 



In the following sections, we examine Hispanic, Black and Asian population 
trends. 

Hispanics 

Hispanics are the largest “minority” group in New York City, and growing 
quickly. 

New York City's 2.2 million Hispanics are the largest group of people of color. 
Hispanics represent 27 percent of New Yorkers overall, and 41 percent of its 
people of color. 

The Hispanic population of New York City has increased significantly in the past 
10 years, due to both immigration and high birthrates. In the 1990s, the 
traditional sources of Hispanic population growth — immigration from the 
Caribbean and high birthrates — have been supplemented by the movement of 
Hispanics from the south and western parts of the United States to New York 
City. The number of Hispanics has increased by 423,000 since 1990, giving this 
group a growth rate of 24 percent, compared to the city's 9 percent growth rate 
overall (see Appendix). Hispanics made up 24 percent of the city's population 
in 1990, but that share had grown to 27 percent ten years later. 
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The most heavily Hispanic areas of the city are in the Bronx, with some 
local concentrations elsewhere. 

Where do Hispanics live in New York City? The borough with the largest 
Hispanic population is the Bronx. Its 665,000 Hispanic residents represent about 
30 percent of the city's total Hispanic population. 

The Bronx is heavily Hispanic in composition as well. Hispanics make up nearly 
half of the Bronx's population. Citywide, the areas with the highest 
concentrations of Hispanics are: 

❖ Southern and western Bronx (the highest concentrations are in the Hunts 
Point/ Longwood, Mott Haven/Melrose, and Fordham/ University 
Heights areas); 

❖ Northern Manhattan (specifically East Harlem and the Washington 
Heights /Inwood area); and 

❖ Pockets of Western Brooklyn (Bushwick and Sunset Park) and Central 
Queens (Jackson Heights and Elmhurst). 

Puerto Ricans and Dominicans are the largest groups of Hispanic New 
Yorkers. 

Immigration in the 1960s, 1970s and 1980s has made Puerto Ricans by far the 
largest group of Hispanics. There are over 800,000 New Yorkers of Puerto Rican 
descent, accounting for 38 percent of all Hispanics in the city. A second major 
group is Dominicans, 4 which account for over 500,000 people, or 25 percent of 
Hispanics (see Exhibit 4). Mexicans are a distant third, with only 9 percent of the 
Hispanic population. The countries of South America and Central America 
account for 14 percent and 12 percent of Hispanics, respectively (see Appendix). 



4 The figures used in this section are adjusted by Infoshare, Inc. to account for a likely undercount 
of certain Hispanic groups by country of origin. A large number of Hispanics failed to specify a 
country of origin in the 2000 Census, except for those originating from countries for which check 
boxes were given on the Census form. In New York City, this is felt to have resulted in a 
substantial undercount of Dominicans and other Central Americans (for which no check boxes 
were given). Infoshare Inc. adjusted the distribution of Hispanic country of origin data according 
to an algorithm proposed by John Logan of SUNY-Albany. This assigns a country of origin to all 
Hispanics who failed to indicate one, based on existing values for each ethnicity. 
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Exhibit 4: Hispanics by Country of Origin, 2000 




Dominicans 
25% 



38% 



Source: 2000 Census 



The composition of the Hispanic population is changing. Dominican and 
Mexican populations are growing quickly, while Puerto Ricans are losing 
numbers . 5 

Puerto Ricans, long the dominant Hispanic group, are becoming less so. Their 
population actually declined in the 1990s. This decline, combined with large 
increases by other groups, combined to reduce their share of the Hispanic 
population from 50 percent in 1990 to only 38 percent ten years later. In contrast, 
the Dominican population grew by 60 percent, raising their share of the Hispanic 
population from 19 percent to 25 percent (Exhibit 5). 

But no major Hispanic group grew as much as Mexicans. Their numbers grew 
by 246 percent, the highest growth rate by far of any other Hispanic group. This 
tripled their share of the Hispanic population: in 1990 they accounted only for 3 
percent of Hispanics. In 2000, they accounted for 9 percent. Their numbers grew 
from 56, 000 to nearly 200,000. Immigration data suggests that the increase stems 
less from immigration than from very high fertility and from migration from 
other parts of the United States. 



5 Racial and ethnic trends between 2000 and previous years should be interpreted with caution, and 
used only to indicate gross trends rather than fine detail. In 1990 respondents were allowed to 
select only one race, while "multiracial" was a possible option in 2000. Thus, strictly speaking, 

1990 and 2000 racial and ethnic numbers are not comparable because of the "multiracial factor." 
About 3 percent of New Yorkers identified themselves as multiracial. 
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Exhibit 5: Population Growth Among Major Hispanic 
Groups, 1990-2000 




Source: 1999 and 2000 Census (Hispanic origin) 



Blacks 

Blacks account for one-quarter of New Yorkers, but their numbers grew 
relatively little compared to other racial groups. 

The Black (non-Hispanic) population of New York City accounts for nearly 25 
percent of New York City's population, a share relatively unchanged from 1990. 
The Black population rose by only 6 percent during the 1990s, a rate substantially 
lower than the high growth rates posted by Hispanics and Asians. 

The Black population is comprised of African-Americans as well as of foreign- 
born Blacks. The two groups are quite distinct, and important differences shape 
their social service needs. Historically foreign-born Blacks have come primarily 
from the Caribbean but the newest major group of Black New Yorkers is 
immigrants from sub-Saharan Africa. 

The highest concentrations of Blacks in the city are in Brooklyn and the 
Bronx, with some local concentrations in Queens and Manhattan. 

Where do most Black New Yorkers live? Brooklyn has the largest Black 
population by far. Forty-three percent of the city's Black population lives there. 
The Bronx and Queens have the next largest Black populations, with about one- 
fifth of the city's Black population living in each borough. The remainder lives 
mainly in Manhattan. These patterns are largely unchanged from 1990. 
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Which areas have the highest concentrations of Blacks? Approximately one third 
of the populations of Brooklyn and the Bronx are Black (see Exhibit 6). Blacks 
account for about 19 percent of Queen's population and 15 percent of 
Manhattan's. About 416,000 Blacks live in the Bronx. Staten Island has relatively 
few Blacks (9 percent). City wide, the community districts with the highest Black 
population densities are: 

❖ Central Brooklyn (the highest concentrations are in East Flatbush, 
Brownsville, Crown Heights, South Corwn Heights /Prospect and 
Bedford Stuyvesant); 

❖ Northern Manhattan (Central Harlem); 

❖ Local concentrations in the northern Bronx (Williamsbridge ./Bay Chester) 
and eastern Queens (the Jamaica /Hollis area and Queens Village). 



Exhibit 6: Blacks as Share of Population, by Borough, 2000 




Source: 2000 Census. 
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